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the newspapers which justified the apprehension that General
Grant was suffering from a cancer. In the late days of that
month, I called upon him at his house in New York. He
was then in good health, apparently. I found him in his
library engaged in the preparation of articles for the Century
Magazine. In the days of our more intimate acquaintance he
had said to me that it was his purpose to leave the history of
his campaigns to others. He referred to that remark and said
that his financial embarrassments had forced him to change
h'is purpose. As I was about to leave, he referred to a diffi-
culty in his throat that he had noticed for about six months.
He expressed the fear that he had neglected it too long. I
avoided any serious remark in reply. Soon after my return
to Groton my daughter received a letter from him, which, in
photographic copy, I here give. It contains his parting words
to me and to my family. It is a precious souvenir of my
acquaintance and service with a man who was great and good
above any estimate that the world has placed upon him.

I called upon him in the month of June. He rose to re-
ceive me. His power of speech was much impaired, and our
interview was brief. The final parting was a sad event to me.

* GRANT  AS  A  SOLDIER

When General Grant came before the public, and into a
position that compelled notice, he was called to meet a diffi-
culty that his predecessor in the office of President had en-
countered and overcome successfully.

An opinion existed in the cultivated classes, an opinion
that was especially local in the East, that a great place could
not be filled wisely and honorably, unless the occupant had
had the benefit of a university training.

Of such training Mr. Lincoln was destitute, utterly, and
the training which General Grant had received at West
.* From the New York Independent.